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HOW MUCH HEAT CAN A BUG STAND? 


This is a picture of the familiar Thermal 
Death Time apparatus. 

As you know, it puts the heat on 
bacteria—in graduated amounts so that 
the thermal death point is measured. 

This device, used in our laboratories, 
helps solve the question as to when cans 
are sterile. 

It is just one example of the simpler 
research experiments carried on in our 
laboratories day after day. 

But it typifies our broad, continuing 
program to insure food producers, who 
are our customers, top processing effi- 


ciency. Yes. this is but a glance at the 
tremendous research facilities that are 
waiting to help vou improve the quality 
and appearance of your product! 


Why not take advantage of these ex- 
tensive facilities in solving your own 
industrial problems? Why not see how we 
can help you? It won't cost you a cent. 


And after our 44 years of service to 
canners, plus extensive war experiments 
for Uncle Sam, you'll find us well pre- 
pared to help you! 


So ask our nearest representative now 
—or drop us a line at— 


American 
Can Company 


230 Park Ave. feawco) New York 17,N.Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


e THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
: Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
be rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
a at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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Better Quality at Lower Cost 
With CRCO Bean Equipment 


With CRCO Equipment throughout the Stringless Green and Yellow 
Wax Bean Lines, packers can secure a higher quality with far less 
man hours—an important consideration in the post-war period of 
competition. 


Plants have come to recognize that every piece of equip- 
ment in the line must be able to deliver equal quality at 
the same speed . . . a feature which has long been identi- 
fied with CRCO Bean Equipment. Send for the new CRCO 
Bulletin showing Flow Charts and complete equipment for 
a high-speed quality Bean Line. 


The pictures on this page show some of the CRCO equip- 
ment in operation in a typical modern plant. From top to 
bottom, left to right: 


EVEN-FEED SYSTEM maintains an even 
flow of beans to all Snippers with great re- 
duction in manpower. 


MODEL F. BEAN SNIPPER in a “close- 
up” showing the banks of snipping knives. 


PICKING TABLES, where a minimum of 
help is required after the beans pass through 


the Model F Snippers. 


ELEVATORS conveying snipped whole 
beans to Urschel Cutters and, below to the 
left, a “close-up” of the Conveyors emptying 
their load of beans in the Cutter bowls. 


PRE-GRADER BATTERY, close-coupled 
to the Cutters. Here the cut beans are grad- 
ed jnto two sizes. 


NUBBIN GRADER or Shaker Separator 
where seeds, nubbins and short ends are re- 
moved from the cut beans. 


CRCO SANITARY BLANCHER close- 
coupled toa CRCO Rod Reel Washer, where 
the cut beans are blanched, rinsed and made 
ready for the Model 500 Filler. 

We have an attractive booklet with charts 
illustrating every step in the processing of 


whole and cut beans. Write for Bulletin 
No: 853. - 


Niagara Fable, New York 


FOOD:-PROCESSOR 


-THE-: 
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Cans with labels lithographed ......To increase product sale 


it tokes a lot of men and women (25,000, 
to be exact) to plan and make all 
the different products that carry the 
“Triple-C” trademark. 


Some run high-s machines. Some 
work with test tubes. Some are engi- 
neers, Some are lithographers. And a 
gee number (about 20°) have been 

ghting for us all over the world. 

We hope these veterans are coming 
back to the Continental family, to 
make products for your health, welfare 
and happiness. Keep your eye on Con- 
tinental and on the Continental trade- 
mark, You'll be seeing the Triple-C 
—_ and more in industry and in your 

ome. 


& SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN & & 


Plastics for swanky 


Products and Divisions of 

100 East 42nd St, Naw York 1 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Mota 
Fibre Drums + Paper Container 


Plastic Products eown Cap 
uets + 


OPERATING OWISIONS: Th 
Van Wert, + Keyat 
Pittsburgh. Beothby 
Roxbury, Miss. « Mong! 
N, J. Piaatics Divig 
Bond Crown & Cor 
Can Machi’ 

‘ 
FOREIGN Ay 
pany of Canada, 
Montiea! Cana 


Havana, 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND, fe? ‘ } 


Brery one 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over 


with one polic 
very best in quality and service, 


rica’s lead- \ 


one ea 
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He i the tg 
: ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANSS 
ing magazines our eye on Continental and on 
Week, Fortune. too! The Triple-C stands for 
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EDITORIALS 


NDERSTAND TIN—There is a good deal of mis- 
|_| conception about the situation of tin, some feel- 
ing that there will now be unlimited supplies, 
and consequently the same old abundant supply of cans 
of all sizes, beginning the coming year. You will be 
deluding yourself if you allow that idea to get hold of 
you, because those who ought to know the real situa- 
tion warn that it may be two years before such a happy 
condition will again prevail. 

Mr. J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, in reporting to the Board on the record accom- 
plished in the great task of preparing for and con- 
ducting the great wars, now we hope permanently 
ended, sets up this tin situation in full, with facts and 
figures, and we give you this elsewhere in this issue 
(page 10), and we think you will find it well worth 
your while to study the report, and so base yourself 
reliably on what may be expected. Hopes will well up 
strongly that results will prove better than expected, 
but they cannot make tin plate, and subsequently tin 
cans, out of hopes. 

Recall the furore that spread like wildfire when the 
announcement was made that 1,600,000 tons of sugar 
had been uncovered in Java. The end of the sugar 
shortage was here, and once more the sun came out on 
a bleak and bothersome outlook. But they failed to 
note just where Java is, and of course had no intima- 
tion as to the condition of this sugar mine—or of its 
actual size—much less how it could be moved to this 
country in the over-worked ships, and even if that 
were feasible, how long it would take to make the 
journey, and after that how long to refine and get 
reidy for the market. 

‘Ve are an always hopeful populace, willing to brush 
as le all impediments when it suits our pleasure to 
so ve a question. But it just can’t be done that easily 
ne as quickly. And so it is with this tin supply which 
re: des right along side of the sugar mine, at the far- 
away corners of the earth. But even worse there are 
en ingling alliances in connection with tin, and there 
al\ ays have been, that will not permit any rush or 
ra 1 action on this important product. 

nd while you are studying your chances for cans 
fr n an increased tin supply, note to what a great 
nu iber of uses this same tin is put other than as a 
co ‘ing for the steel plates from which the cans are 
m le. The War God cut sharply into the tin stockpile 
a: ‘ou will note if you compare the amount of tin used, 
w will say for tin cans to simplify it, before the war 
a) | how that use dwindled with the opening and the 
p gress of the war. When the scientists first began 
st dying intently this product, tin, years ago they were 
al iost if not astounded at its serviceability as a coat- 
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ing for food containers; that it was more indissoluable 
than silver or gold, against the acids, and therefore the 
safest metal that could be used for such purposes, and 
this industry was naturally elated, but when we 
learned the almost innumerable uses to which tin could 
not only be put but was being put, we felt jealous, as 
if we would like to restrict the use of tin to food con- 
tainers and the like, and as a matter of fact it was ac- 
corded the major part in such uses. Tin is a great ally 
of the canned foods industry, but it will take careful 
watching and nursing to assure a sufficient supply to— 
meet the rapidly growing demands for cans of all 
kinds. That supply must not be figured on the old 
basis. We will need and must have more than double 
the age-old amounts, even in face of the modern devel- 
opments of stretching the tin out further than any 
previously conceived ways of use. The world cannot 
exist without canned foods, and canned foods cannot 
exist without tin. That is just how important it is. 
So it comes very close to you, and you ought to know 
your most important asset. 


CONVENTIONS ON TAP—The season of local and 
State canners Conventions is with us, as Florida 
opened the season this week, and that will be followed 
from now on by a steady procession of such conven- 
tions, terminating, we hope, in the annual National 
Canners Convention at the end of January or begin- 
ning of February. The fly in this ointment is that it 
seems almost impossible to select a suitable City to 
hold this Annual Meeting. Hotel Stevens, in Chicago, 
was ideally located and equipped for our Conventions, 
but it is said that the Stevens is not interested and in 
fact will not take the Convention. The one other place 
with sufficient hotel accommodations, and an exhibition 
hall large enough to house the meetings and the Ma- 
chinery Show at the same time, would be the great 
Auditorium in Atlantic City, on the Boardwalk. But 
we are not sure that this Auditorium is available, and 
even the hotel accommodations in this Hotel-City are 
questioned. 

The Committees will work this out, and in all proba- 
bility at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Canners Association in Washington on No- 
vember 18-20. 

Elsewhere in this issue you have the listing of com- 
ing events and if you are convention-minded you better 
keep an eye on this roster. 


SET-ASIDES END—USDA has terminated all pro- 
visions of WFO 22.8 (the canned fruit order) except 
reporting requirements, and has eliminated all items 
except canned tomatoes from the set-aside require- 
ments of WFO 22.9 (the canned vegetable order). Set- 
aside for canned tomatoes has been reduced from 36 
to 16 per cent, and the provision requiring canners to 
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set aside all quantities of canned tomatoes packed over 
200 per cent of their base period pack has been re- 
moved from the order. These actions were taken 
through amendment 6 to WFO 22.8 and amendment 6 
to WFO 22.9, both effective October 8, 1945. 

Thus, set-aside requirements for canned fruits and 
fruit juices (other than citrus) have been terminated, 
as have similar requirements for canned vegetables 
and canned vegetable juices, except tomatoes. The 
action fulfills the September 14 announcement that ad- 
ditional quantities of these products would be available 
to civilians because of reduced Government needs. 

About 44,000,000 cases of all canned fruits and fruit 
juices (excluding citrus) will be available to civilians 
during the 1945 marketing period, compared with ap- 
proximately 33,000,000 cases in 1944 and 43,000,000 
cases in 1943. Canned vegetables (including baked 
beans and baby foods) and vegetable juices available 
to civilians during the 1945 marketing period are ex- 
pected to total 250,000,000 cases, compared with 205,- 
000,000 cases in 1944 and 200,000,000 cases in 1943. 


THE ARMY’S FUTURE BUYING POLICY—The 
Office of Quartermaster General has sent the National 
Canners Association a statement covering future Army 
buying policy, as it is affected by the elimination of 
the set-aside percentages. The QMD says: 

“With the rapidly decreasing Governmental require- 
ments for canned fruits and vegetables, percentages on 
a major proportion of the commodities fell to such a 
low figure that, in fairness to the canning industry, it 
was decided that the Army would plan to procure their 
needed quantities on a voluntary pro-rata basis. Ac- 
cordingly, the three central procuring depots have been 
advised of the current remaining needs in canned foods 
under the program and are now in process of purchas- 
ing these necessary requirements under the same pro- 
cedures which were used on the set-aside orders previ- 
ously. Likewise, all field buyers have been notified of 
the revised requirements and each canner is to be con- 
tacted, asking him to offer, on a voluntary basis, his 
new quota. It is the intent of all the agencies to keep 
their needs carefully trimmed to the minimum of nec- 
essary supplies, but the fact must be established that 
they still need to buy canned foods. It must be remem- 
bered that there are still millions of men in the services 
that must be fed, as well as supplies furnished to the 
Veterans Administration and other Governmental 
agencies whose requirements have increased. 

“On many of the commodities, such as asparagus, 
spinach, sweet cherries, apricots, tomato juice, etc., 
drastically reduced requirements indicate no need of 
purchases. Other commodities for instance, peas, 
string beans, beets and lima beans, must, with reduced 
requirements, drop percentage-wise. On items where 
procurement has just started, it is possible to indicate 
true percentage figures such as corn at 714 per cent, 
pumpkin at 10 per cent, catsup at 51% per cent, sauer- 
kraut at 6 per cent, apples at 16 per cent, and apple- 
sauce at 6 per cent. 

“These percentages are predicated on base packs of 
1943 and 1944. However, it is impossible, on account 
of the various stages of procurement, to furnish the 
canning industry with an accurate and complete com- 


modity program based on percentages. Nevertheless, 
each central depot has all of the revised figures a: 
hand, and stands ready to acquaint any canner or can. 
ners’ group as to the remaining reduced requirements 
necessary to complete the 1945 procurement. 

“It is the anticipation of the Army that the canning 
industry will recognize the wisdom of this voluntary 
move, and that it will continue the splendid cooperation 
with the Government on these necessary canned foods 
requirements, by willingly offering to the Army field 
buyers their smaller proportionate share of the re- 
maining requirements.” 


PROTECTING A GOOD NAME—Just how seri- 
ously the owners of famous brands take the careful 
protection of them is shown in a letter from President 
Frederick R. Weisman, Hunt Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California. He writes (October 12): 


Dear Mr. Judge: 

The Government rationing of the inadequate 
sugar supply posted a problem to the management 
of Hunt Foods, Inc., which we believe of sufficient 
importance to bring to your personal attention. 

Our problem was this: 

In view of the sugar shortage which made it 
impossible to pack the bulk of the current season’s 
fruits in the heavier syrups always associated with 
Hunt quality... 

Should we offer these fine fruits in light 
syrups under the Hunt brand—which, as you 
know, would lower our traditional quality .. . 

Or should Hunt refuse to offer these fruits 
under the familiar red label for the current 
season? 

We take pride in telling you that, when our 
management board came out of its huddle, the 
decision was: No compromise with quality for the 
Hunt label. 

For this reason, virtually no Hunt-labeled fruits 
will be available from this season’s pack. 

Naturally, we speak only for ourselves, and not 
for other packers who faced the same decision. 
But we did want to bring you personally this ex- 
planation of the reason for the scarcity of Hunt- 
labeled fruits—a reason based on sound principle, 
we feel certain. 

(Signed) Frederick R. Weisman, 


There are not lacking those who always considere«! 
the very heavy syrups used on fancy canned fruits as 
too heavy if not untasty, as smothering the fine flavor 
of the fruit itself, in instances. And since the suga: 
shortage many think the lighter syrup a decided im- 
provement. It is, of course, all a matter of taste. 

But another consideration is worthy of attention 
by Hunt, i.e., whether or not the absence from th« 
market of their famous label for a year or two is no’ 
more detrimental than the lighter syrup would prove 
A brief statement on the label, somewhat to the effect : 
“Government regulation, due to sugar shortage, com- 
pels use of lighter syrup than normally used in thi- 
brand,” would have been noted and appreciated, as all 
housewives feel the sugar shortage. But they have 
made their decision, and they may be right. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


KRAUT CEILINGS REMOVED 


Sauerkraut, both canned and bulk, was 
exempted from price control, effective 
October 18, 1945, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced. 

Sauerkraut does not enter significantly 
into the cost of living, OPA said, and 
continued control of the commodity in- 
volves administrative difficulties out of 
proportion to the effectiveness of the 
controls or the contribution to stabiliza- 
tion. 


The exemption presents no threat of 
diversion of materials, facilities or man- 
power essential to effective transition to 
a peacetime economy and does not impair 
effective price control with respect to 
other commodities. 


The estimated 1945 crop of cabbage 
should be large enough to maintain re- 
tail prices of saurkraut at present levels 
during the coming year, OPA added. 


PICKLE ORDER ENDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today terminated, effective October 135, 
War Food Order 101, which required 
packers of cucumber pickles and pickle 
products to sell designated percentages 
of their stocks to the army before mak- 
ing sales in civilian outlets. WFO 101 
was issued in June, 1944, to assure ful- 
fillment of minimum Government re- 
quirements. As army requirements for 
pickles have been met out of the 1944 
and 1945 pack, the set-aside order is no 
longer necessary. 


WEST COAST GOVERNMENT 
CEILINGS TO REFLECT 
WAGE INCREASES 


Provision has been made for proc- 
sors of packed fruits, berries and vege- 
bles whose plants are located in Wash- 
gton, Oregon and California to deter- 
ine ceiling price increases on their 
les to Government agencies to cover 
approved wage rate increases during the 
!4 packing season, the Office of Price 
iministration said Oct. 15. 
[he increases for packed fruits and 
rries range from a low of three-tenths 
one per cent for fruit and berry juices 
d nectars to eight-tenths of one per 
nt for applesauce in Washington and 
vegon. In California the range is from 
‘ree-tenths of one per cent for fruit 
id berry juices and nectars to nine- 
onths of one per cent for apricots. 
Increases that apply to sales of proc- 
ssed vegetables to Government agencies 
ange from three-tenths of one per cent 
‘or peas to nine-tenths of one per cent 
or beets in Washington and Oregon, and 
rom four-tenths of one per cent for 
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vegetable juices, tomato products, and 
peas to nine-tenths of one per cent for 
spinach in California. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization 
has directed the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to absorb similar increases to 
cover the increased costs in the case of 
sales to civilians, subject to certain con- 
ditions specified by that office. 

Amend. 26 to Supp. 7 FPR 1—effec- 
tive October 20, 1945.) 


APPLE VARIETIES RECLASSIFIED 
FOR PRICING 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Price Administration 
Oct. 12 jointly announced a slight change 
in the schedule of grower prices for ap- 
ples, issued September 7, 1945, (TCT, 
Sept. 17, p. 8) which will be used in 
establishing processors’ ceiling prices for 
all apple products. 

In the eight States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, and Montana the varieties 
Jonathan and Winesap are included un- 
der the term “Class A Varieties” instead 
of under “Class B Varieties” as origi- 
nally announced. 

This action is being taken as it has 
been determined by the Department of 
Agriculture that in this area these varie- 
ties are normally considered as suitable 
for processing as well as those now in 
Class A. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ DRIED FRUIT 
PRICES 


Provision has been made for whole- 
salers and retailers to refigure their ceil- 
ing prices for dried fruits packed in 1945 
as if they were “new” items on which 
ceiling prices are being established for 
the first time, the Office of Price Admin. 
istration said Oct. 18. 

This is being done so wholesalers and 
retailers can reflect in their ceiling prices 
the changes that have been made in ceil- 
ings at the processor level without “for- 


‘ mal” notification of new prices being 


given by the processor. The processor is 
thus relieved of a burdensome and ex- 
pensive task. Wholesalers and retailers, 
in refiguring their ceiling prices for each 
dried fruit, will use the cost set down 
on the processors’ invoice. 


APPLE BUTTER GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, USDA, has issued tentative 
United States Standards for Grades for 
Apple Butter, effective October 1, copies 
cf which may be obtained from PMA 
direct from Washington, 


USDA OFFERINGS 


Citrus Juices and Grapefruit Seg- 
ments: Announcement No. FV-1 offers 
the items listed below. Bids close at 5 
P.M. November 1, Subject to Acceptance 
by Midnight November 7, 1945. For copy 
of Announcement and further informa- 
tion communicate with the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

A. Canned Orange Juicé: 3,961 cases 
6/10’s per case located at W. H. Cain 
Warehouse, Savannah, Ga. Single 
Strength Sugar Added, Packed 1943. Re- 
cent Inspection shows it to be Standard 
Grade C Packed in Plain Cans with 
Shields embossed in cover. Of 12 cans 
examined all showed slight label rust 
and side seam rust which was severe in 
11 cans. 


B. Canned Grapefruit Juice: 36% 
cases (6/10’s per case) of unsweetened 
canned grapefruit juice located at the 
OK Warehouse, Fort Worth, Texas. 1943 
Packed. Cases in Good Condition, 75 
Per Cent Cans slightly rusty. Color dark, 
flavor good. 

Five cases of canned unsweetened 
grapefruit juice packed in 1943 6/10’s 
per case and located at the Haslett 
Warehouse, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. Canned Grapefruit Segments: Ap- 
proximately 734 cases of canned grape- 
fruit segments packed 12/3 Tall per case 
and 878 cases packed 24/2’s per case lo- 
cated at Capital Whse Co., Royersford, 
Penn., in Export Cases. Commodity 
packed in 1943. Lots per case now being 
segregated to eliminate out-of-condition 
cans. Mostly Grade B. Some cans 


slightly Rusted. 


D. Concentrated Lemon Juice: Offer- 
ing the following amounts of concen- 
trated lemon juice in 50 gallon barrels 
and packed in 1943 preserved with SO2 
314 to 490 PPM ‘SO2, Brix Readings 41.3 
Degrees to 44 Degrees, Reconstitution 
and Palatability Satisfactory. All stored 
in cold storage. Some barrels show slight 
to heavy storage mold. Hoops slightly to 
badly rusted. Few loose and few bar- 
rels leaking. Total of 2,427 is stored as 
follows: 


1,368 Barrels at Sheriff Street, Storage, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
90 Barrels at Bronx Terminal Market, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
280 Barrels at Distribution Terminal 
Warehouse, Cleveland Ohio 
552 Barrels at National Terminal 
Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio 
120 Barrels at Ontario Storage Corpo- 
ration, Ontario, N. Y. 
14 Barrels at Tidewater Terminal 
Warehouse, Jersey City, N. J. 
3 Barre!s at Charles ‘and Greenwich 
Stores, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TRI-STATE DATES 


The Board of Directors of the Tri- 
State Packers Association has met and 
decided to hold the Annual Meeting at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, December 7 
and 8. 


ED KENT STILL WITH MOR-PAK 


In the September 17 issue of THE CAN- 
NING TRADE it was announced that E. A. 
Kent and Frank Waldron had purchased 
the Manteca Canning Company of Man- 
teca, California, and the article indicated 
that Mr. Kent had severed his connec- 
tions with Mor-Pak Preserving Corpora- 
tion. This indication was incorrect, for 
Mr. Kent is still with Mor-Pak. 


INGRAM RETURNS TO PHILLIPS 


Captain Charles L. Ingram, formerly 
sales manager for the Baltimore office 
of the Phillips Packing Company of 
Cambridge, Md., left the Quartermaster 
Corps October 15 to return to his former 
position with the Phillips organization. 
Captain Ingram has been attached to 
the Office of the Quartermaster General 
where he has been active in planning the 
procurement of canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables and other foods for the 
armed forces. 


KRAUT MEETING 


President Alden C. Smith has called 
a meeting of the National Kraut Packers 
Association in Room 333 Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Illinois, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
Wednesday, October 24. 


PRESTON MC KINNEY DEAD 


Preston McKinney, Vice-President of 
the Canners League of California, and 
for twenty-six years its executive head, 
passed away Oct. 12 at his home in San 
Francisco, as the result of a heart attack. 

Mr. McKinney was elected Secretary 
of the Canners League of California in 
1919, and had occupied an executive po- 
sition with the League ever since. In 
1989 and 1940 he served as President. 
He was also a member of the California 
Agricultural Prorate Advisory Commis- 
sion, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Transporta- 
tion Advisory Board, and one of the 
three directors of the National Canners 
Association Western Branch Labora- 
tories. He was also the publisher of the 
Commercial Bulletin of Los Angeles. 

He is survived by his widow, Nell J. 
McKinney, a son, Preston McKinney, Jr., 
a brother, Dwight F. McKinney, and a 
sister, Mrs. R. G. Paullin. 


CONTINENTAL ACQUIRES 
CROWN MAKING 
PLANT 


Continental Can Company, through its 
subsidiary, the Bond Crown and Cork 
Co. of Wilmington, Del., has acquired 
the facilities of Bamberger-Kraus & 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of crown caps. Additional equipment 
will soon be installed, and output is ex- 
pected to be more than doubled by next 
year. The two-story brick building is 
leased, while lithographing equipment, 
presses, and assembly machines were 
purchased outright. Operations will be 
continued under the name of the Bond 
Crown and Cork Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch, and present personnel will be 
retained, with Charles H. Baer continu- 
ing as plant manager. 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE DATES 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of Pack- 
aging Institute, Inc., will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on No- 
vember 26 and 27, according to announce- 
ment made by Walton D. Lynch, Presi- 
dent, following a meeting of the Board 
of Directors. Attendance at this meet- 
ing and packaging conference will be 
limited to the membership of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Lynch said, because of present 
crowded hotel and travelling facilities. 

Announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Major Albin P. Dearing as 
Executive Director of the Institute. Ma- 
jor Dearing will assume his new position 
on November 1. 


MAINE DATES 


F. Webster Browne, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Maine Canners Association, 
has announced that the Annual Meeting 
will be held at the Eastland Hotel, Port- 
land, Maine, on Monday, December 10. 


BEECHNUT CALIFORNIA PLANT 


The Beechnut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, New York, has announced 
that it will build a $1,000,000 baby food 
plant in San Jose, California, which will 
be ready for processing fruits and vege- 
tables next spring. 


MORGAN ON CONTINENTAL 
BOARD 


Junius S. Morgan, a member of the 
board of directors of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, Inc., was elected a director of 
Continental Can Company, Ine., at a 
meeting held in New York Wednesday, 
October 10. 
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FMC PROMOTIONS 


James M. Hait of Los Angeles and 
William DeBack of San Jose have as- 
sumed high executive positions with 
Food Machinery Corporation, replacing 
A. R. Thompson and F. L. Burrell, re- 
tired. 

Hait, the designer of the now world 
famous “Water Buffalo” amphibious 
tank, ace World War II invasion weapon, 
became Director of Engineering for the 
corporation. 

DeBack, who is widely known for his 
developments in the canning and food 
processing fields and who returned to 
Food Machinery last December as a vice- 


_ president, was named manager of the 


Anderson-Barngrover division. 
Thompson, who retired as chief en- 
gineer after registering 150 important 
patents in the food field during his 44 
years of service, and Burrell, who helped 
develop many important processes dur- 
ing his 53 years of service, will remain 
on the corporation’s board of directors 


and as members of the executive com- | 


mittee. 

Hait had been chief engineer of Peer- 
less Pump Company and in 1933, when 
Peerless became a division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Mr. Hait remained 
as chief engineer. 

Eight years later, as war clouds 
gathered, the Navy called on Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation to design a better 
amphibious tank than any then in exist- 
ence. It was Hait’s job and the success 
he achieved has won the praise of the 
engineering brains of the nation. 

DeBack returned to Food Machinery 
Corporation after serving a number of 
years as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Chisholm Ryder Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. He had been with 
Food Machinery Corporation for an ex- 
tended period up until nine years ago. 
He has had 41 years of experience in the 
food field and is recognized as an out- 
standing executive. 


NAME CHANGED 


James & Harwell, merchandise brokers 
of Houston, Texas, have been succeeded 
by the James Brokerage Company. 


HUNTER JOINS CANS 
INCORPORATED 


H. L. Hunter, for the past 3% years 
with the War Production Board as Direc- 
tor of the Forest Products Division of 
the Office of Civilian Requirements, and 
in this capacity in full charge of all con- 
tainer problems of the division, has 
joined Cans, Incorporated, Chicago, as 
special sales representative. Before his 
connection with WPB Mr. Hunter was 
associated with the glass container and 
closure industry, and has a broad knowl- 
edge in the packaging field. Since early 
in 1942 Cans, Incorporated, have been 
entirely in war work, but are now con- 
verting to the manufacture of general 
line cans. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 24, 1945—National Kraut 
Packers Association, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners’ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1945-—-Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945 — Canned 
Fish and Sea Food Committee Meeting, 
National Canners Association, Associa- 
tion Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1945—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1945—Administra- 
tive Council and Planning Committee 
Meeting, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1945—Board of 
Directors Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annual 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ng, Maine Canners Association, East- 
and Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1945 — Annual 
feeting, Ohio Canners Association. City 
ad hotel to be determined later. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 

.nnual Meeting, Association of New 
ork State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


SANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Oct. 22—Traffie Club, Ogden, Utah 

Oct. 23—The Soroptimist Club, Ogden, 
Ttah 

Oct. 24—Chamber of Commerce, Poca- 
ello, Idaho 

Oct. 25—Twin Falls Kiwanis Club, 
win Falls, Idaho. 

Oct. 25—Idaho Association of Retail 
Food Distributors, Boise, Idaho 
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Concentrated Orange 


Juice Here To Stay 


While most “war baby” products die 
a more or less natural death in peace- 
time, Florida’s concentrated orange 
juice, pushed to a high degree of perfec- 
tion to furnish valuable Vitamin C to 
American servicemen and our allies, has 
a definite picture in the future develop- 
ment of the citrus industry. 


This is the opinion expressed by Car] 
P. Fish, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
Lake Wales, Florida, which operates one 
of the few concentrating units in the 
State. 


Mr. Fish said that his organization 
would begin straight juicing operations 
about Oct. 15, switching to concentrated 
juices about Jan. 1. A recent $750,000 
fire which totally destroyed a huge ware- 
house, refrigeration units and about 
100,000 cases of single strength canned 
juice, along with some concentrated 
products, will have no effect on the op- 
eration of the plant which escaped da- 
mage in the blaze caused by lightning. 

Prior to the war, concentrated orange 
juice was in the development stage with 
bright possibilities for the future, but 
with demand from Great Britain and the 
armed services for a natural anti-scurvy 
vitamin C food, the Government urged 
the construction of facilities for the pro- 
duction of huge quantities of the seven- 
to-one concentrate, Fish pointed out. 


The cooperative plant, with a dozen 
member packing organizations as a 
source of raw fruit supplies, was one of 
the organizations selected to go into 


concentrates production. Its earlier ex- 
perience with this product saved valu- 
able time in getting the first shipments 
of the concentrated juice overseas. 
Through lend-lease, millions of gallons 
were shipped to the British Isles in the 
packing seasons of 1941-42 through the 
1944-45 season. 

But while the citrus industry was ex- 
porting millions of gallons of concen- 
trated juice (each gallon representing 
roughly, one standard box of fruit) the 
American public gradually became “con- 
centrate minded.” Volume consumption 
has increased about ten-fold in the States 
alone since start of the war. 

“T personally feel that concentrated 
orange juice is here to stay, just as 
much so as frozen food products, and for 
some unaccountable reason it does not 
react competitively to single strength 
juice products, but seems to have devel- 
oped for itself the consumer acceptance 
in addition to that market already devel- 
oped in this country for straight canned 
juice,” Fish stated. 

He believes that the sale of concen- 
trated juice in its several forms will, in 
most instances, be “plus business” for 
Florida and will have no effect on other 
products. Hotels, restaurants, institu- 
tions, chain drug stores, dairies and ice 
cream manufacturers are only a few of 
the outlets that are now being developed. 

“Instead of going the way of most 
‘war babies,’ concentrated juice in my 
opinion, will show its healthiest growth 
in the inevitable peacetime prosperity,” 
he concluded. 


The Future Of Quick 


Frozen Foods 


Quick-frozen French fried potatoes 
and cooked meals quick-frozen on dis- 
posable plates will make less work for 
mother but will create hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs in the processing in- 
dustry during the years ahead. 

The prediction was made by C. Court- 
ney Seabrook, vice-president of Seabrook 
Farms, at the October meeting of the 
Eastern Refrigeration Association held 
at the Cumberland Hotel, Bridgeton, 
Oct. 18. 

“Housewives readily accepted frozen 
foods because of their harvest-fresh fla- 
vor and because they eliminate lengthy 
meal preparations,” Seabrook pointed 
out, adding: 

“When they can buy entire meals 
quick-frozen, meals that require only a 
brief oven heating before serving—and 
this will be an accomplished fact within 
a few months—American housewives will 


promptly consider long hours spent in 
meal preparation as old fashioned as 
traveling by horse and buggy. 

“Only two per cent of the country’s 
2,500 canners now have facilities for 
quick-freezing. Quick-freezing, but a 
$200,000,000 industry, will reach the bil- 
lion dollar category by 1950 and will 
continue to grow until it accounts for 
about three billion of the $17,000,000,000 
spent each year in the United States for 
perishable foods.” 

Refrigeration cabinets for use in re- 
tail stores will reach volume production 
early in 1946, Seabrook declared. “As 
more and more retailers stock frozen 
foods there will be more and more con- 
sumers eager to buy them. This will be 
the beginning of tremendous advance for 
the industry and hundreds of thousands 
of men and women workers will be re- 
quired on the production lines.” 
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THE TIN SITUATION 


Of particular interest to this industry is the report on the tin situation.made to the War Pro- 
duction Board and contained in Production, Wartime Achievements and the Reconversion 
Outlook—By J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board, October 9, 1945. 


Although no tin is produced in the 
United States (with the exception of 
small amounts of secondary material) 
and despite the fact that the Japanese 
invaded the world’s major tin producing 
areas in the Far East very soon after 
the war broke out, tin was available in 
the United States throughout the war in 
sufficient quantities to fill all military 
and essential civilian requirements. 

This achievement was made possible 
largely because of accumulation by the 
United States of a sizable tin stockpile 
prior to the outbreak of the war with 
Japan, strict conservation in the use of 
tin during the war and elimination of 
non-essential uses, and international al- 
location of new supplies of tin by the 
Combined Raw Materials Board. This 
allocation ensured to the United States 
an amount commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of its industrial effort. 

Strangely enough, the Japanese sur- 
render has aggravated, rather than 
eased, the tin position of this country. 
There are four major reasons: 

(1) The tin stockpile was drawn down 
sharply during the war. 

(2) The end of the war has not in- 
creased the amount of tin immediately 
available to consuming nations, and it 
will be some time before sizable amounts 
will be forthcoming from the Far East. 

(3) The end of the war has increased 
the number of claimants for the already 
meager world supplies. 

(4) The amounts needed for the civil- 
ian reconversion program in this country 
are greater than supplies made available 
by military cutbacks. 

Little is known yet—though informa- 
tion has begun to come in—about the 
extent of destruction of tin properties in 
the Far East, or the stocks of metal or 
concentrates which may be immediately 
available in these areas. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the 
amount of tin which may be available to 
the United States from these British and 
Dutch areas will be determined in inter- 
national negotiations in which the needs 
of other nations will have to be consid- 
ered. 

There are no grounds, therefore, for 
optimism about the amount of new tin 
this country may count upon in the near 
future. It is possible that destruction 
will be less than is feared, and that siz- 
able stocks may be discovered. But pru- 
dence dictates a policy of continued care- 
ful husbanding of our stockpile so as to 
serve the essential needs of industry, on 
the assumption that additional new sup- 
plies will not be available in significant 
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amounts for a minimum period of 1% to 
2 years. 


STOCKPILE POLICY DURING 
THE WAR 


The accumulation of a stockpile of tin 
was initiated by the National Defense 
Advisory Committee in June, 1940, at 
which time the construction of a domes- 
tic smelter for tin concentrates also was 
planned. By January 1, 1941, the Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks of tin, acquired by 
arrangement with the International Tin 
Committee, totaled 20,804 tons of metal. 
No concentrates had been acquired. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, total 
American stocks of pig tin and concen- 
trates attained a peak of 150,000 tons. 
Since that time there has been a steady 
decrease to the present total of about 
87,000 tons. The record of U. S. stocks 
of tin during the war follows: 


U. S. STOCKS OF TIN (LONG TONS METAL AND CONTENT) 


At the present rate of restricted con- 
sumption, stocks available for allocation 
July 1 were equivalent to about 8 months 
supply. 


CONSERVATION 


With the exception of its use as tin- 
plating on steel (as in the case of tin 
cans) virtually all tin uses are as an 
alloy with other metals, and the amount 
of such alloys used in the ultimate prod- 
uct is relatively small. It was not found 
practical to control the amount of tin 
alloys used in finshed products. All ef- 
forts at conservation of tin during the — 
war were directed towards decreasing to 
the maximum possible extent the tin con- 
tent of alloys and tin products used in 
the production of finished articles. WPB 
allocations have covered only pig tin and 
have limited the amounts made available 
to manufacturers of tinplate, solders, 


Stocks as of: 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, July 1, 
1941 1943 1944 1945 1945 
Government: 
20,804 50,039 63,981 52,815 41,177 32,199 
Concentrates 0 23,245 36,725 40,303 41,097 36,586 
Total 20,804 100,706 93,118 82,274 68,785 
Industry: 
Total _ 57,204 58,470 32,852 23,766 17,414 18,483 
78,008 131,754 138,558 116,884 99,688 87,268 


The comparative trends of Govern- 
ment and industry stocks of metal reflect 
WPB’s allocation policy, under which in- 
dustry was granted allocations from tin 
already in its hands, and remaining re- 
auirements were met from Government 
stocks. 

The size of U. S. stocks on July 1, 
1945, is somewhat misleading, because 
total tin supplies cannot be made avail- 
able for consumption without a complete 
liquidation of working and strategic re- 
serves—which would bring industry to a 
standstill—and without smelting the ores 
in the stockpile, which takes time. Total 
stocks compared with stocks available 
for allocation (or available as input for 
smelting, in the case of concentrates) as 
of July 1, 1945, follow: 


Strategic 
Available Reserve 
for and Work- 


Allocation ing Stock Total 


Government : 


20,059 12,140 32,199 

Concentrates _........ 26,586 10,000 36,586 

Total Government 46,645 22,140 68,785 
Industry: 

483 18,000 18,483 


Total All Stocks... 47,128 40,140 87,268 
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babbitts, brasses and bronzes, and other 
tin products. 

The use of tin in luxury products was 
prohibited, as were many nonessential 
uses, such as in hardware and household 
and kitchen utensils. Tinplate coatings 
were eliminated in many cases, and were 
reduced in others. Electrolytic tinplating 
was required in-place of the hot dip 
method, reducing the tin coating of steel 
to about one half pound of tin per base 
box of tinplate, from the normal 1% to 
1% pounds of tin. Solders containing as 
little as 2% and 4% tin were found to 
do the job adequately, where 30% to 
40% tin solders had been in use. Similar 
reductions were effected in bronzes, bab- 
bits, and other tin products. 

Through such measures, and despite 
the overall increased use of tin for direct 
and indirect military purposes in such 
products as bronzes for the Navy and 
food cans, consumption of pig tin was 
decreased by some 50% from 113,000 
tons of 1941 to about 58,000 tons in 1943. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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“Do you have lid trouble ?” 


QO’ all people, it shouldn’t happen 


to canners. That’s why we take 
such pains to see that every item in 
the manufacture of Crown cans 1s 
just right for your most efficient 


operation. 


When you use Crown cans, you are 
sure of getting the correct type of 
plate... the proper coating for your 
particular job. You likewise know 


that the end seams have been given 


a liberal flow of compound... that 
there are neither cracks nor perfo- 
rations in the ends. And since proper 
sealing of the ends calls for precisely 
functioning closing machines, we as- 
sure you Crown’s equipment for this 


purpose is the finest made. 


Cron Car 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY «+ NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA ~ Division ot Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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CONTACT WORK WITH THE DEALERS 


Time to seriously consider your plans—War gave opportunities that should be developed— 
Ways the Independent Retailers have followed—By BETTER PROFITS 


Sooner or later all canners, large and 
small, will want to review their practices 
or thinking in connection with contact 
work with retail food dealers. A few 
words will state the present attitude of 
all larger canners toward this aspect of 
their merchandising programs as set up 
for 1946-47 and thereafter. Large na- 
tional advertisers are already prepared 
to cover retail trade closely in their race 
to be first in capturing their fair share 
of the consumer dollar spent for food. 
Some sales forces are not as large now 
as they will be when returned service 
men are back on the job, but key men 
are largely placed and plans are all on 
paper for their effective employment. 
Retail work in the independent field of 
retail distribution will again bulwark 
their complete sales campaigns. While 
such canners are still distributing packs 
through wholesalers, who in some _ in- 
stances do not employ outside salesmen, 
every effort is being made to supplement 
these distributors with others employing 
men who call in person on the retail 
trade. 


Figures no doubt show that fifty per 
cent or more of distribution is accom- 
plished through the supers and chains, 
but the independent retail food dealer is 
still a potent factor in distribution and 
will be taken into consideration when 
final plans for disposing of output are 
made. It is quite likely that old patterns 
will be followed very closely and that re- 
tail salesmen for national advertisers in 
the food field will be well trained in their 
product, good fellows capable of building 
and holding a maximum of good-will 
among those on whom they call. Cer- 
tainly week-end sales plus demonstra- 
tions will play a large part in the carry- 
ing out of plans. 


METHODS EMPLOYED 


These week-end demonstrations in the 
past have called for ample stocks, in 
order that adequate displays may be 
made and the consumer impressed with 
the confidence the dealer has in the prod- 
uct as demonstrated by his willingness 
to stock and show large amounts of 
goods. These displays are an important 
part of any planned merchandising pro- 
gram and will warrant careful considera- 
tion of all who are planning on helping 
create consumer demand for a product. 
It will be well for all canners who are 
going to do this to consider this phase 
of merchandising until a decision has 
been made in the matter. The facts are 
that in some instances we will probably 
see many wholesalers, who have been 
sponsoring retail advertising groups in 
the past, discontinuing this practice and 
offering instead, a display service to take 
its place. This will not be apt to be the 


case as far as the interstate voluntary 
groups are concerned but there are many 
voluntary groups sponsored in the past 
by a wholesaler or two that are intra 
State in nature and without large adver- 
tising and merchandising staffs. In many 
such instances, speaking frankly, mem- 
bership has been maintained through the 
emergency largely on a sufferance basis. 
The members have been content to pay 
a minimum service fee weekly, because 
money and profits have been easily come 
by, and the shoe of group membership 
has fitted so easily, they have been con- 
tent to allow it to remain in place. Not 
too much attention has been given to 
maintenance of price schedules inasmuch 
as considerable advertising had to be 
run on a no price basis on account of 
lack of stocks of scarce merchandise.. 


ALTERNATIVES 


Right now these members face one of 
two alternatives. They must either exe- 
cute a complete right about face and 
individually follow group prices as ad- 
vertised weekly, or else leave the group 
and go it alone, charging whatever the 
traffic will bear. They have been doing 
this for some time while goods have been 
hard to find and easy to sell and they are 
exceedingly loath to discontinue the 
practice. You may remember if you have 
been following these things that one of 
the chief complaints of the average retail 
dealer in connection with fair trade prac- 
tice laws has always been that the laws 
did not allow a large enough margin. 
Maybe I have put this poorly, probably 
what the independent retail grocers have 
always sought has been some law for- 
bidding the sale of any article from his 
stock at any price not allowing him a 
profit commensurate with his ideas of 
profit. He has never been properly im- 
pressed with the value to him of laws 
preventing the sale of any article in his 
store at such a low price he cannot meet 
it and have a little something resembling 
profit left. The late rué&kus has offered 
this type of retail grocer the refuge for 
which he has always sought. Price ceil- 
ings have been taken by him in every in- 
stance as the prices he must charge. In 
fact I have heard retail food dealers de- 
fend prices asked by this statement: “I 
do not set the prices, Uncle Sam sets 
them and I must follow them! I would 
gladly sell at the old prices I used to 
charge but Uncle Sam won’t let me do 
it!” And he has then winked the other 
eye and gone on ringing the cash regis- 
ter. An illustration of what I mean is 
this: Supers and chains in the average 
market have been charging eighteen 
cents a can for Green Giant Peas, num- 
ber two cans. The retail price ceiling in 
the average retail store operated by in- 
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dependent grocers has been twenty-two 
cents. Pointed conversations with these 
retail dealers in most instances have not 
persuaded the dealer to charge at least 
only twenty cents a can in order that he 
might not seem to be over pricing in 
comparison to his chain competitor. 


This situation is fraught with danger 


‘to the independent dealer and to the na- 


tional advertiser as well. «More peas are 
going to be sold by far at eighteen cents 
a can than will be bought at twenty-two 
cents a can. It’s up to the canner, if 
equipped to do so, to get the prices 
charged by the independent dealer down 
to a point where his sales will not be 
hampered. You may argue as do many 
that Green Giant peas are so scarce at 
present that a store will sell all they can 
get at the higher price, but that is not 
all that is at issue by any means. Let 
the consumer get the idea fixed in her 
mind that the chains are again the place 
in which to trade for groceries and save 
money and she will flock to them in large 
numbers. Given a great enough swing 
away from the independent retail grocer, 
allow the chains to dominate the sale and 
eventually they will dictate prices. Then 
a lot of money will have to be spent in 
winning back the favor of the indepen- 
dent retail grocer whose distributive ef- 
forts must be enjoyed by every one want- 
ing to sell a large volume of foods eco- 
nomically. 


If you are thinking about helping the 
independent retail grocer secure more 
consumer sales of your product, consider 
the effective use of mass displays. Dis- 
plays in the windows, mass displays on 
counters, mass displays on the floor and 
gondolas in the store. For display of 
your goods you do not need a man as 
well trained or costing as much to oper- 
ate as would be the case if you employ 
salesmen. After enough retail contact 
and display work .as such the majority 
of display men will naturally graduate 
into salesmen anyway if you want them 
to and you may go on from there. 


Not a great deal need to be spent for 
dealers helps in connection with such a 
merchandising plan, nor do you need to 
enter into an elaborate training program 
as far as the employees are concerned. 
The mere presence of the display man in 
the store, his contact with store person- 
nel will all help build prestige for your 
products and profitable sales. These will 
increase as you enter into such a pro- 
gram. The sooner you get at it the 
better and incidentally, you may be able 
to help materially the former members 
of voluntary groups enjoying newspaper 
advertising services but who now expect 
to get along with dealers helps such as 
I have suggested. 
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STOKES 
TOMATO SEED 


NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


If recent crop records are maintained, the 1946 farm value of tomatoes 
grown from Stokes Seed will be in excess of $40 million. From this red 
harvest, probably every fourth tomato, every fourth can of tomato juice, 
and every fourth can of whole tomatoes will be produced from Stokes 
Seed. As breeders and growers, we do not carry this responsibility lightly. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


“Somate Greeders 
Seruing the Tudustry Since 1857 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


VALIANT e STOKESDALE © MASTER MARGLOBE + RUTGERS 
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How a Piece of STEEL and a Little TIN 


@ Attention! That’s what your food 
products get when they are safely packed 
in steel-and-tin cans with colorful, litho- 
graphed designs. As indestructible as the 
steel-and-tin container itself, your brand 
name permanently lithographed right on 
the can registers for repeat sales. 


Eye-appeal also registers 


with retailers...tempts 
them to display food prod- 
ucts packed in cans. Cans are 
trouble-free, sturdy—more 


Make your BRAND NAME stand Out! 


than 98% steel, less than 2% tin. In these 
shatterproof steel-and-tin containers, 
your food is protected against careless 
handling ...can be used effectively in 
any form of sales-building display. 
Above all, your food products packed in 
trouble-free cans are positively protected 
from the harmful effects of air, 
light and moisture. So plan 
now to send your food prod- 
ucts to tomorrow’s markets 


packed in steel-and-tin cans. 


It’s more than 98% steel, 


less than 2% tin 


THEY’RE TALKING 
ABOUT CANS 


From coast to coast... full-page, full-color 
ads... are telling the story of the many advan- 
tages of buying products packed in cans. Nine 
national magazines and the nationally cir- 
culated magazine sections of Sunday news- 
papers are arousing the interest of over 
43,000,000 readers in the increasingly im- 
portant role of cans in everyday living. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 


NEW YORK 
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1. Cans Protect 
2. Don’t break 
3. Are e€conom 
Or packing, 
4. Cans are li 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Market Changes Expected This Year— 

Heavy Steady Demand Keeping Stocks 

Cleaned Up—OPA Director Bowles Reports 
on: ‘Should Price Controls be Ended” 


MARKET SET—The salient feature of 
the market this week, seems to us, is the 
realization by all hands, in all sections, 
that conditions will remain about as they 
are until after the 1946 packs. This re- 
fers of course to supplies and the prices. 
The supplies of canned foods from the 
’45 packs are not sufficient to replace 
exhausted distributor stocks, and espe- 
cially to replace the empty shelves among 
retailers. Back of that remains the 
steady, high popular demand for foods 
in particular, and canned foods espe- 
cially, at going prices, be they what they 
may. In other words there is no lull in 
popular consumption due to the prices, 
as the ceilings have been set to ward off 
stiff rises, and the people are content to 
pay the rates now in vogue. So the task 
of the canned foods market will continue 
to be: the unceasing hunt for more 
foods, and larger allotments. This will 
continue to exist until new packs can 
come to relieve the situation, and then 
only if those packs are large ones. Con- 
sumer demand is now on a much higher 
level than before the war, and it will 
not grow less. The canners, therefore, 
have a steady job ahead of them for at 
least a year, and possible for some years 
to come. Other branches of the food 
industry, frozen foods especially, will 
share in this high, steady demand, and 
prices in all likelihood will encourage 
them. 


THE MARKET—In a large way canning 
is over, and the canners are busy trying 
to get enough labor to finish their packs, 
the labeling and casing—and many of 
them are far behind on this latter item. 
Distributors badly needing the supplies 
are impatient with the canners, but they 
are not more anxious to get the foods 
than the canners are to deliver them. 
It will all work out in time, but the 
worrying matter is that the consumers 
are cleaning the shelves as fast as the 
foods creep in, and there seems to be no 
way to accumulate anything like a sur- 
plus. But that is a rather satisfactory 
market condition, what? 


Soon we will have something more 
definite on the amount of the packs of 
this season, not definite statistics but 
careful estimates, and then the particu- 
lar operator will feel he is on firmer 
ground. 
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AS TO PRICES—There has just come 
from OPA an answer to many thoughts: 
should price controls be ended? Here it 
is in full: 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
who recently asked the 7,300 industry 
leaders serving on OPA advisory com- 
mittees how long price controls will be 


needed, announced October 13th that out . 


of the first 1,486 replies received, only 
six per cent feel that all price contro! 
should end now. Another six per cent 
say it could be eliminated by January 1 
of next year. 

These opinions came from industry 
leaders, representing small and large 
business men in all major industries and 
all parts of the country. They are mem- 
bers of 611 OPA industry Advisory com- 
mittees which have been set up by direc- 
tion of Congress to advise and consult 
with the Price Administrator. Mr. 
Bowles asked them in a letter on Sep- 
tember 15: 


“How about business in general—when 
can all ceilings on prices be safely re- 
moved without the risk of temporary 
general inflation and subsequent depres- 
sion?” So far replies have been received 
from about 2,300 of 7,300 committee 
members, and more are coming in daily. 
Tabulation of the first 1,486 of these 
shows the following: 


(1) For immediate elimination... 6% 
(2) For de-control by January 1, 

6% 


(4) Later or conditioned on sup- 
ply and demand or wage 
39% 
20% 

Two other questions were asked by 
Mr. Bowles: 

The first was: “When do you think the 
relation of supply and demand in your 
particular business will be such that 
price controls can be safely removed 
without causing temporary price infla- 
tion and subsequent deflation?” 

In each instance the replies to this 
question came from men writing about 
their own particular industries. The fol- 
lowing percentages are indicative of 
their feeling about de-control in four 
major industries affecting all consumers 
by men in each of these fields: 


End con- 
trols now or 
by January Some No 
1,1946 later date opinion 
Textiles 34% 65% 1% 
Apparel 34% 64% 2% 
387% 60% 38% 
Building materials and 
construction 36% 62% 2% 


“How about other industries?” the 
second question asked. “Are there any 
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in which price ceilings should be retained 
for a longer period than in your own 
line?” 

Over half (831) of the replies tabu- 
lated state that controls in some indus- 
tries should be extended beyond control 
in their own. The industries mentioned 
most frequently as needing controls for 
a longer period than their own industry 
are: building materials and lumber, food, 
clothing, rent and consumer durable 
goods. 


Commenting on the answers to his let- 
ter, Mr. Bowles said: 

“Many members of these industry ad- 
visory committees served throughout the 


war, advising OPA on particular prob-. 


lems related to their industries or busi- 
nesses. They have had much experience 
with price control, and have given a 
great deal of thought to it. Since we’ve 
had the benefit of their advice right 
along, we naturally felt that their advice 
at this time would be particularly help- 
ful. 


“The general trend of opinion ex- 
pressed in these replies to my letter are, 
of course, reassuring. But from our 
point of view, it is less important than 
the large number of carefully considered 
comments. Many men sat down and 
wrote me thoughtful, detailed letters not 
required by the questionnaire. These are 
especially helpful. 

“My chief purpose in putting these 
questions to OPA’s industry advisors 
was to get as much specific advice as I 
possibly could for our price branches, to 
help them in their work of control and 
de-control. A great many wrote criti- 
cally of specific operations of OPA that 
would modify their categorical replies to 
the questionnaire. Many pointed out that 
OPA would have to become more flexible 
as the months go by. With much of that 
kind of criticism and opinion, fully ex- 
pressed, we can agree and we will profit 
by all of it.” 

The labor situation seems to be clear- 
ing up for the better, and this will re- 
sult in better market movement. 

Fall is coming on gradually, but the 
usual cold weather stepper-upper to ap- 
petites is not needed. 


UNRRA ASKS DONATIONS OF CANNED 
FOoDS—Collections of commercially 
canned foods are being made by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, reports Dan A. 
West, director, New York, in the “Vic- 
tory Collection of Canned Food.” 

All kinds of foods, vegetables, fruits, 
juices, fish, meats, soups, and baby foods, 
are needed for distribution in devastated 
countries. 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


699 
in use in 1925 


1165 
in use in 1930 


1438 


in use in 1935 


1974 


in use in 1940 


3288 


in use in 1945 


USE—FOR{ PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CoO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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The extreme simplicity of 
FMC-Kyler Labelers re- 
sults from the absence of 
complicated mechanisms. 
This quality labeler does 
more and better work 
with about one-third 
fewer parts. One operator 
quickly and easily makes 
all adjustments for change 
in sizes of containers. 


And also has these 
other unusual features! 

*Handles a wider range of 

work. *Lap Paste System. 

NO DRIP. Automatic ad- 

jusement for any width 

label. *Large Label Box 

holds two full packs of 

labels. *Automatic Control. 

If discharge chute is full, Ia- 

beler stops. *Lower Operating 
Costs. Uses less paste and gum. 
*Lower Maintenance Costs. Fewer 
repair parts needed, and they cost less. 
*Speedy Size Change. No tools needed. 
All change points marked. *Seaming Pad easily removed, 
self-adjusting. *Adjustments provided for every possible 
need. *Sturdy, long life. 


FMC — KYLER BOXER 


All sizes have one-piece main 
frame construction, are ex- 
tremelyrigid, with great strength 
and durability. Maximum 
speed with minimum man pow- 
er and floor space. 


BRAND NEW FMC CATALOG contains full details of 
_ these new additions to. FMC’s complete line 
sy of food processing equipment. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


| Sprague-Sells Division - 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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Only stipulation made by UNRRA is 
that the food be packed in tin cans, Mr. 
West said. 

Thousands of community organizations 
throughout the country including schools 
and churches will participate. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Becoming Cagey—Inventories Still 
Hungry—Seeking Tomatoes—Catsup Maker 
Surprises with a Price Reduction—Lower 
Grades of Peas Lagging in Demand—Urging 
Deliveries on Corn—More Beans Offering— 
Added Canned Fruit Supplies the Chief 
Effort of Buyer—Demand for Fish Line 
as Great as Ever 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 19, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Demand for canned 
foods in the local market, while still ac- 
tive, is becoming more selective in char- 
acter, with distributors centering their 
attention on “smoking out” additional 
supplies of numerous short items. Bro- 
kers are no longer finding it possible to 
dispose of, on an allocation basis, any 
and all offerings which they may receive, 
although the supply position has not im- 
proved to the point where all offerings 
are greeted with indifference. Distrib- 
utors are studying the market position 
most carefully, and are taking into con- 
sideration, in planning future inventory 
policies, reports that many canners are 
carrying over, for tax purposes or other- 
wise, quantities of 1945 packs for sale 
in the first half of 1946. 


THE OUTLOOK—Some improvement in 
inventories has developed, but the trade 
is not yet satisfied with its stock posi- 
tion, and buying interest on the bulk of 
the canned foods line is expected to hold 
right through the remainder of the year. 
Notwithstanding labor disturbances and 
reconversion, reports from many sections 
of the country indicate that demand for 
canned foods is holding up well, with 
much of the consumer interest still con- 
centrated on top grades. Under such 
conditions, and notwithstanding the in- 
creases in civilian market supplies made 
possible by the reduction of set-asides on 
all fruits and vegetables to zero, except 
in the case of tomatoes, the trade sees a 
favorable outlook for canned foods sales 
at least until the 1946 canning season is 
at hand, and are operating accordingly. 


TOMATOES—This staple promises defi- 
nitely to continue on the short list dur- 
ing the current marketing season, and 
buyers are searching the market care- 
fully in an effort to build up inventories 
to as great a degree as possible. The 
canning season remained unfavorable 
right down to the wire, and buyers who 
had been hopeful that late canning op- 
erations would change the overall sup- 
ply picture have been disappointed. Can- 
ners in most instances have commitments 
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for any tomatoes which they may have 
on hand, and prospects for early resale 
trading in this item are now coming in 
for attention. 


PRODUCTS—An occasional car of fancy 
tomato juice is making its appearance in 
the offering list, but with this exception, 
the position on tomato products is tight- 
ening up. Announcement of a reduction 
in the list price on tomato catsup by a 
leading interest in that field came as a 
surprise to many in the trade, marking 
the first major recession from allowable 
ceilings. 


PEAS—A continued active demand for 
fancy peas is again reported in the local 
market, but buyers are somewhat more 
bearish on standards and extra stand- 
ards, and demand for sub-standards has 
likewise vanished. Some offerings of 
standards and extra standards have gone 
without takers during the week, but can- 
ners are not forcing these goods on the 
market, and ceiling prices continue to 
prevail in offerings. 


coRN—Interest in the corn situation is 
now directed toward speeding deliveries 
from the new pack, and canners are 
making considerable progress in having 
their packs labeled and shipped. Buying 
interest at the moment is principally on 
fancy quality corn, with offerings, on the 
other hand, confined largely to standards 
and extra standards. 


BEANS—Larger offerings of standard 
green beans are reported this week, but 
relatively light trading is reported. Buy- 
ers are looking for fancy beans, which 
are in light supply, and are passing up 
the lower grades for the time being. Re- 
ports from the Northwest indicate that 
the pack results on Blue Lake beans 
have been generally disappointing, with 
pro-rata deliveries the order of the day 
on top qualities. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The search for 
additional allocations from the 1945 pack 
of canned fruits remains the principal 
feature of the market. Many buyers, dis- 
counting inability of local brokers to se- 
cure supplemental allotments, have made 
the trip to the West Coast, but have 
found their efforts largely unproductive. 
Canners of advertised brands, of course, 
are withholding some supplies to insure 
continuity of distribution during the first 
half of 1946, but it is not believed that 
supplies so earmarked for later sale are 
any too large. Meanwhile, demand for 
fruits at retail continues quite heavy, 
and the trade is looking for a complete 
absence of carryover into the 1946 pack- 
ing season. Reports from the Northwest 
indicate a poor pack of prune plums, 
brown rot damage having cut into de- 
liveries to the canneries. . . . Reports 
from Hawaii on the pineapple situation 
promise continued limited supplies on 
that fruit, this season’s pack having been 
a disappointing one, owing to an un- 
favorable growing season. 
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CANNED SALMON—Packers are slow in 
making allocations, and the delay in in- 
spections is slowing down preparations 
for speeding up shipments to the trade. 
With the Alaska pack results disappoint- 
ing, the trade is in for a continued short 
supply position on salmon. 


ALBACORE—Unfavorable fishing condi- 
tions have played hob with the plans of 
Northwest tuna packers for a heavy op- 
eration on albacore, and the _ season’s 
pack total will far fall below expecta- 
tions. 


OTHER FISH—Southern California can- 
ners are endeavoring to speed up tuna 
packing operations, but the indicated 
supply will again fall short of meeting 
trade demands. . .. With Maine sardine 
offerings still of extremely limited vol- 
ume, buyers are again concentrating 
their attention on offerings from South- 
ern California packers. Resumption 
of intercoastal steamship service next 
month, with its accompanying savings in 
freight costs, is likewise a factor in cen- . 
tering buying interest on fish at West 
Coast packing points. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Relief from Set-Aside Orders Accepted in 
Stride—No Increase in Orders—Volume Dry 
Packs Needed—No Reaction on Kraut as 
Yet—Bulk Prices Drop—Some Buyers Still 
Short on Corn—Cream Style Wanted—Re- 
sale Market on Tomatoes Very Strong— 
“Where Are the Pears,’”’ the Market Cry— 
Grapefruit Segments Eagerly Awaited 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Illinois, October 19, 1945 


DEMAND ACTIVE AND MARKETS STRONG 
—It is 10 days since WFA announced 
termination of set-aside orders on all 
fruits and vegetables except tomatoes. 
Yet it created no more than a ripple of 
trade interest here in this great midwest 
market. Buyers felt it was another 
theoretical move that would help but 
wouldn’t produce that car of Fancy Peas 
or Pears for them. It is understood 
blocks already Government earmarked 
will not be turned back or in other words 
the action is not retroactive. There has 
been no noticeable pickup in selling of- 
fers. In fact some items like #10 to- 
mato Puree have been subjected to 
heavier buying pressure extending even 
into the resale market. 


DRY PACK ITEMS READY TO GO INTO 
VOLUME AGAIN—The long awaited amend- 
ment to or complete elimination of M-81 
has not materialized yet. The trade is 
eager for such action as their shelves are 
bare of pork and beans along with the 
other bean and dry pack items. As soon 
as seasonal packs are completed and 
warehouses cleared canners will probably 
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start spasmodic runs at least, and then 
go into all out production when cans, 
labor and cases can be secured in more 
like normal quantities again. One Chi- 
cago can plant is already operating on 
coffee cans. WPB, or rather what is 
left of it, will probably be lenient with 
seasonal packers who start unofficially 
on dry pack foods without any formal 
okay on non food products, and dog food 
will be a little tougher. One large mid- 
western dog food specialist is already 
seeking orders for January shipment— 
or earlier. That is a straw in the wind. 


KRAUT—Although both Department of 
Agriculture and OPA announced 10 days 
ago that ceilings would be removed, 
nothing has gone through the U. S. 
Register* The removal will have lit- 
tle effect except possibly to raise tin 
prices where canners have been frozen 
at very low ceilings. Such action would 
be welcomed by the glass packing fra- 
ternity since it would narrow the spread 
between #2% tin and Quart glass. Bulk 
is moving at all levels, though most must 
go to glass repackers if the industry is 
to empty tanks before tin becomes plen- 
tiful. Last year’s boom prices on Bulk 
ranging to 40 cents gallon are “down to 
earth” and most sales run from 22 to 26 
cents f.o.b. plants, plus cooperage. The 
current glass shortage is restricting 
glass deliveries when those packers could 
sell the easiest. After tin reaches the 
market in volume will be another story. 


CORN—Based on a noticeable pickup in 
resale activity it’s evident many buyers, 
especially in the south, are short antici- 
pated needs on cream style both white 
and golden. One large national chain is 
also out to get some cars the resale 
route. Canners’ deliveries are improving 
but labor shortages hamper and it will 
probably be Christmas before most cars 
move. Whole Kernel Golden is plentiful 
in Chicago but cream style is harder to 
secure at the canners’ levels, so naturally 
is reflected in limited stocks on store 
shelves. 


TOMATOES—Well it will be a long cold 
winter on the tomato front. Deliveries 
were short all over the country. Even 
strait-laced jobbers will pay fat mark- 
ups to secure something from the resale 
market. Some chains and supers are 
offering full class 3 markup. A few to- 
matoes have seeped through this way on 
deals similar to the famous (or is in- 
famous the word?) New Orleans shrimp 
and oyster setups. It is this reporter’s 
belief that peeled tomatoes will not be 
overly plentiful for several years. The 
labor bottleneck is just too high a 
hurdle. 

Already some Chicago wholesalers are 
thinking of Spring and Texas deliveries 
from the Rio Grande. On tomato prod- 
ucts there is an improved demand pic- 
ture. So if Mrs. Housewife can’t get 
tomatoes she can get the tomato vita- 
mins in Puree, Juice and Paste. 


Use Your 


question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 


grades and Where To Buy your 


needs etc. 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


20 South Gay Street, 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 


Keep it Handy—you'll 


Order—Nothing to Replace. 


Serves Indefinitely, Nothing that 
Wears—Nothing that gets out of 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


FRUITS—Where are the Pears? That’s 
the South Water Market and Randolph 
Street cry these days when canned fruit 
brokers contact buyers. Undoubtedly 
some deliveries will come through later 
but not to the extent envisioned earlier. 
Peaches are in fair supply and more 
apricots appear on Chicagoland shelves. 
Pineapple and pineapple juice move so 
fast off the shelves they, like pears, must 
almost be counted out as far as the con- 
sumer is concerned. Citrus juices, espe- 
cially orange, are cleaning up nicely and 
there will be very little in way of carry- 
overs by the time nupack is ready in 
60 days. Everyone is anxious about 
grapefruit segments and they will be 
gobbled quickly at all levels as soon as 
they leave canneries. 


*OPA announced removal of ceilings Oct. 18, 
see p. 7. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces the election of the following 
new members: 

A. R. Wagner Organization, Philadel- 
phia, recommended by Louis A. Ludwig 
Co. 

Leach Brokerage Co., New York, rec- 
ommended by Ashenfelter & Morrow. 

Theodore Nicolet, Rutland, Vt., rec- 
ommended by Arthur L. Johnson Co. 

Central Florida Sales Co., Lakeland, 
recommended by Bonacker Bros., Ine. 

J. C. Phelan Brokerage Co., St. Louis, 
recommended by Mace Brokerage Co. 


SUGGESTION: 
Clip this ad.—if you haven't 
time to write now—and file 
as a reminder under “Needed 
Production Improvements.” 


Doing Without it--- 
COSTS TOO MUCH 


@ Atanegligible original investment, the Lang- 
senkamp Juice Strainer works for you every 
minute the line operates, constantly eliminating 
from the product those things that reduce quality 
and grade. Broken seed, bag lint and other 
undesirable material that gets by with the clos- 
est care—are silently stopped while the pro- 
duct passes on to the filler. Pipe connection to 
water or steamline for cleaning without dis-as- 


sembly. 


THE LINE OF BETTER PRODUCTION UNITS 


Langsenkamp Major production units include a complete line of the most modern 
equipment for packers of tomatoes and other fruits and vegetables. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’ 
227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Official Report on Crops—Tomato Canning 
Slowed Down by Rain and Cool Weather— 
Heavy Pear Crop and Pack—All Moving 
Freely — High Prices on Apples Cutting 
Down Sauce—More Carrots Being Canned— 
Chilled Fish Can Better—-Canada Has Good 
Salmon Pack but Sardine Pack Falls off— 
Tuna Holds to High Pace— 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 19, 1945 


CROP REPORT—The October report of 
the California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service, directs attention to the 
fact that weather conditions were gen- 
erally favorable for crops in September, 
that many crops were somewhat late and 
that a warm month had been generally 
beneficial. The apple crop, which is 
about one-third larger in California than 
last year, has been about harvested. The 
forecast for the citrus fruit crop of the 
1945-46 season indicates a rather smaller 
crop than in the previous season. Oranges 
promise 77 per cent of a full crop, 
against 82 per cent a year ago; grape- 
fruit is rated at 79 per cent of a full 
crop, against 80 per cent last year, but 
lemons promise 80 per cent of a full 
crop, against 76 per cent a year ago. 
The fig crop proved a smaller one than 
in either of the past two years, with 
Calimyrnas especially short. Grapes 
have matured rather slowly and some 
were caught unharvested by the early 
October rains, but damage has not been 
extensive. The olive crop is light, with 
the forecast for 38 per cent of a full 
crop. The limited tonnage of desirable 
canning stock has developed much inter- 
est among processors, with high prices 


prevailing. Picking started rather 
earlier than usual. The harvesting of 
clingstone peaches finished somewhat 


later than usual and the crop was 
handled without excessive losses. Pro- 
duction is placed at 477,000 tons, as 
compared with 492,000 tons last year, 
when 50,000 tons were wasted. The pro- 
duction of freestone peaches is estimated 
at 286,000 tons, against 325,000 tons in 
1944. Production of Bartlett pears is 
estimated at 280,000 tons, or the heaviest 
ever reported for California. That of 
last year is placed at 220,000 tons. Other 
varieties also showed a record yield. 


CANNING TOMATOES—The canning of 
tomatoes has been slowed down during 
the week by showers in some important 
producing districts and by cool weather 
generally. An inch and a half of rain 
fell at Stockton and storms were quite 
general through the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys. Some canning 
plants were closed for several days, fol- 
lowing the initial storm, and others have 
operated with shorter shifts. The de- 
mand for both peeled tomatoes and juice 
and products seems to be growing, rather 
than otherwise, with many calls for im- 
mediate deliveries. Shipments to some 
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distant points have been held up because 
of prohibition of the use of refrigerator 
cars, but this ban was scheduled to ex- 
pire on October 15. 


FRUITS—Pears are still occupying the 
attention of canners in California and 
the Pacific Northwest, with the totals to 
reflect the heavy crop on the Pacific 
Coast. A few pears other than Bartletts 
may be canned, but it is felt that the 
fresh market will care for most of these. 
Buyers are asking for early deliveries of 
canned pears, especially those in the 
Mid-West, where it seems that stocks have 
been very closely cleaned up. Peaches 
are moving freely, but it is noticed that 
buyers are giving special attention to 
packs with the heaviest syrup. They are 
noting that the term “Light Syrup” em- 
ployed in labeling does not mean that the 
density is the same in all brands. Some 
canners are making use of the maximum 
amount of sugar allowable for their fea- 
tured brands, while others go to the 
opposite extreme. Buyers are canvassing 
the Coast for apples or apple sauce, but 
are able to locate but little. Some can- 
ners will make no effort to put up a pack 
this year, saying that price of the fruit 
is much too high to enable them to 
handle it. Co-operatives may make light 
packs to keep brands alive. 


CARROTS—The canning of carrots has 
become quite an item in California dur- 
ing recent years and some problems have 
developed of late. Seventy-three cases 
of dermatitis in a single plant were in- 
vestigated recently by the Bureau of 
Adult Health, of the State Department 
of Public Health. It was found that 
those who handled carrots in the field, 
or who handled them as they came to 
the plant were not affected. All cases 
developed among workers coming in con- 
tact with carrots after they were peeled. 
The use of rubber gloves brought the 
trouble to an end. 


CHILLING FISH—A new method in the 
fish canning industry, developed at the 
fish research laboratory in the Hooper 
Foundation on the San Francisco campus 
of the University of California, has been 
quickly put to use in more than half of 
the fish canneries in the State. The 
former practice was to can the fish when- 
ever the boats came in with the catch, 
this requiring much night work and ex- 
tended shifts. In the new method the 
fish are held at 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
in brine and it has been found that they 
can be kept as long as 48 hours without 
spoilage. As a result of the chilling, fish 
are firmer and easier to handle and the 
canned product is held superior. 


SALMON—The British Columbia canned 
salmon pack has been quite outstanding 
this year, the output to October 6 having 
been 1,632,300 cases, as against 1,035,891 
cases to a corresponding date last year. 
This gain about covers the falling off in 
the size of the Alaskan pack. Pinks make 
up a large part of the British Columbia 
pack at 814,713 cases, but sockeyes have 
accounted for 328,882 cases. During the 
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fall season to October 6, 72,241 cases of 
herring were packed in British Colum- 
bia, but the sardine pack there has been 
but little more than 20,000 cases for the 
year so far, or less than one-third that 
of last year. 


TUNA—The tuna pack continues quite 
satisfactory in California and in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, with a ready market for 
everything offered. One vessel alone 
brought 50,000 pounds into Seattle re- 
cently. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fish Met the Competition of Meat After 


- Points Had Been Removed—Better Produc- 


tion of Shrimp Last Week—Some Oysters 
Produced and Some Crabs 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., October 19, 1945 


DOES RATIONING OF MEATS BOOST FISH 
SALES?—Read here below what the re- | 
cent check up of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior has revealed: 


“On October 1 some cuts of meats 
were removed from rationing. 

To ascertain what effect this might 
have on the movement and sales of fish, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service made a 
general survey in several of the principal 
markets during the period from October 
1 to October 5. 


In New England, where most of the 
species produced are under price ceil- 
ings, October 1 was the beginning of the 
higher winter prices which caused some 
unsettlement in the trade. Retail sales 
in independent stores dropped 25 to 30 
per cent, while some chain stores re- 
ported that their sales declined as much 
as 50 per cent. 

In the New York area, dealers had 
difficulty in moving salt-water species 
with prices decreasing slightly on non- 
ceiling fish. 

In spite of a light supply, the fresh- 
water trade showed a market decline in 
prices. 

Chicago dealers reported that sales 
had dropped 40 to 60 per cent since Octo- 
ber 1, with little out-of-city trade buy- 
ing. Some eastern species, which have 
been sold at ceiling prices, were offered 
at lower levels. 


On the Gulf Coast, retail sales were 
reported down about 40 per cent due to 
abundance of meat, reduced earnings of 
many persons who recently were laid 
off, and a scarcity of cooking fats and 
oils for frying seafoods. One dealer re- 
ported freezing fish for the first time 
this season due to a lack of demand. 

In the Florida section, the demand was 
down 15 to 25 per cent in spite of light 
production. A few species had dropped 
several cents per pound. Producers in 
lower Chesapeake Bay reported a like 
decline in demand from their usual out- 
lets. 
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In the northwest, around Seattle, local 
sales of fish in chain stores were re- 
ported off approximately 50 per cent, 
with independent stores.also reporting a 
decline varying from 15 to 75 per cent. 

Orders for out-of-town dealers were 
25 to 40 per cent lower than during pre- 
vious weeks. 


We reported here last week that cold 
storage holdings of fishery products were 
mounting rapidly, and suggested that 
the frozen food locker plants want fish. 
In addition, we suggested schools, Army 
bases, manufacturing plant cafeterias, 
and hospitals and institutions. These 
are excellent outlets for fish and fish 
products—moderately priced.” 


SHRIMP—Shrimp production in this 
section last week showed better than a 
hundred per cent increase over the previ- 
ous week, as 9,654 barrels were produced 
last week and 4,730 barrels the previous 
week. 


Louisiana produced 6,422 barrels last 
week; Alabama, 312 barrels; Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, 2,408 barrels; and Galveston, 
Texas, 512 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Biloxi, Mississippi, received almost 
twice as many shrimp last week than 
they received the previous week, and the 
amounts for last week were Louisiana 
958 barrels; Alabama, 95 barrels; and 
Biloxi, Mississippi, 699 barrels, making 
a total of 1,752 barrels, against 959 bar- 
rels received the previous week. 


The canneries operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration reported 
that 4,468 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending October 
6, 1945, which brought the pack for the 
season to 64,394 standard cases, as 
against 220,407 standard cases canned 
during the same period last season and 
247,403 standard cases canned during 
the same period the previous season. 


Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—A palachicola, 64,800 pounds; 


Maport, 10,000 pounds; Fernandina, 
55,500 pounds; St. Augustine, 60,200 
pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 55,000 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 36,800 pounds; St. 
Marys, 15,900 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
60,080 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA— Beaufort, 37,900 
pounds; Georgetown, 14,300 pounds. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 19,400 
pounds; Moorehead City, 27,100 pounds; 
Southport, 78,300 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana is the only area 
in this section producing oysters to any 
great extent, and it produced 3,285 bar- 
rels last week, against 2,737 barrels pro- 
duced the previous week, or an increase 
of 548 barrels. 

No canning of oysters has taken place 
and there will not be any canning for a 
month or longer. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana last week was 149,201 
pounds and in Biloxi, Mississippi, it was 
21,100 pounds, making a total of 170,301 
pounds, against 178,054 pounds produced 
in these two areas the previous week or 
a drop of 7,753 pounds. 


CROP REPORTS 
BEANS 


DANIA, FLA., Oct. 13—Snap: Outlook 
excellent for winter crop. Expect good 
canning season; better than last year. 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Oct. 10—Green: 
Acreage below last year; quality good. 
Packed approximately 3,500 cases. 

SILVERTON, ORE., Oct. 10—Blue Lake: 
Approximately two-thirds of a crop due 
to weather and labor shortage. We find 
that the working people are very inde- 
pendent at the present time, and they 
are, therefore, very particular as to the 
kind of work they do. 

SUFFOLK, VA., Oct. 15—Snap: Just 
about over. 50 per cent of normal crop 
planted account of insufficient labor to 
handle crop in the fields. Farm labor is 
less inclined to work now than during 
the war. Principal trouble is that farm- 
ers are paying 500 per cent increase for 
picking beans, and labor doesn’t have to 
work but just a few days to make a 
satisfactory living. 


TOMATOES 


EATON, IND., Oct. 11—Finished packing 
October 9 with 65 per cent crop due to 
excessive rains the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 


DARLINGTON, MD., Oct. 15 — Started 
packing August 3 and finished October 6. 
Made 190 hours at the factory in a little 
over two months. Had a very poor sea- 
son all the way through; too much hail 
and wet weather since last spring. In 
1944 we packed 42,000 cases from 190 
acres and in 1945 packed 27,000 cases 
from 210 acres. 

MILAN, MO., Oct. 10—Acreage short. 
Weather too dry; quality poor. Packed 
approximately 6,500 cases. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Oct. 10—Acreage 
above last year; quality poor; none 
packed. 

GREENWICH, N. J., Oct. 11— Crop 
yielded better than first anticipated; 75 
per cent of normal. Quality not as good 
as last year due to excessive wet weather. 

PORTLAND, TENN., Oct. 10—Very small 
acreage but fair crop. 


FRUIT 


SILVERTON, ORE., Oct. 10 — Italian 
Prunes: Approximately a 50 per cent 
crop. 

PORTLAND, TENN., Oct. 10—Apples: We 
have stored 10,000 bushels. Very scarce 
and very high in price. 

WENATCHEE, WASH., Oct. 13—Apples: 
Now ripening. Soft variety tonnage 
slightly under 1944; hard variety ton- 
nage slightly over 1944; total about the 
same as 1944. Fresh market seems very 
hungry, consequently prices are high and 
less tonnage likely for processors (can- 
ners, dehydrators and freezers). 


OTHER ITEMS 

MILAN, MO., Oct. 10—Sorghum: Pack 
not started but prospects are poor. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR., Oct. 10—Peas: 
Acreage above last year; quality good; 
packed approximately 30,000 cases. 

Corn: Acreage above last year; qual- 
ity good; packed approximately 75,000 
cases. 

PORTLAND, TENN., Oct. 10—Sweet Pota- 
toes: Small acreage. 


NOW READY! 


Enter your order for the 36th edition. 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


THE 1945 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


Compiled by the National Canners Association, 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
j The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
National Canners Association. Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
terested in the canning industry. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


Get your order in now. 
1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


Distributed free to members of the 
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THE TIN SITUATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


The record of tin consumption during the 
war is presented in the accompanying 
table. 


pared with requirements of 90,000-100,- 
000 tons annually. Smelting capacity 
was even lower (40,000-50,000 tons an- 
nually), pointing to the immediate need 
for a new smelter. The United States 
was the only allied nation with sizable 


TIN CONSUMPTION (LONG TONS) 


1st Half 
1945 
Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 Annual Rate 

Tin and ternplate 46,900 29,404 22,643 26,337 28,120 
Brass and bronze. 23,170 27,655 28,889 33,625 31,378 
Solder 28,225 13,924 13,098 13,868 16,966 
Babbitt _.... 10,599 6,099 7,381 8,503 8,924 
Tinning 4,132 3,015 2,517 3,242 3,394 
Collapsible tubes 4,445 1,099 602 502 486 
Foil 4,292 576 371 382 384 
Type metal 1,815 1,153 550 861 1,004 
Chemicals 970 246 133 81 132 
Pipe and tubing 1,325 161 117 250 258 
Other 9,919 2,764 5,589 2,683 3,146 
Total all tin 135,789 86,096 81,840 90,352 94,192 
Breakdown of total: 
New pig tin 107,551 56,862 58,137 61,926 68,086 
Secondary pig tin 5,635 4,945 4,898 3,336 2,428 
Total pig tin 113,186 61,807 58,035 65,262 70,514 
Secondary tin alloys............cccscccesssssseees 22,603 24,289 23,805 25,090 23,678 


INTERNATIONAL ALLOCATION 


Tin was among the first materials to 
come under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. Two major 
problems confronted the Board immedi- 
ately following Pearl Harbor: Loss of 
the Far Eastern tin producing areas 
which accounted for 75% of the world’s 
tin, and loss of the great tin smelters in 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, 
which forced the United Nations to place 
their reliance solely on smelters in Great 
Britain and the Belgian Congo. (Smelt- 
ing establishments in Europe were, of 
course, already under German occupa- 
tion.) 

The major sources of new tin available 
to the United Nations after Pearl Har- 
bor were Bolivia, the Belgian Congo, and 
Nigeria. Some tin was available in 
China, but its availability to the U. S. 
and the U. K. depended on air transport 
“over the hump” into India. Small 
amounts of tin were also available to the 
U. S. and the U. K. from various Afri- 
can sources. Australia’s production was 
consumed locally. Canada, Russia, and 
India, with domestic production insuffi- 
cient for their needs, were also claimants 
on supplies available for allocation by 
the Board. 

Altogether, at the outbreak of the 
Japanese war, there were in sight for 
the Allies the equivalent of some 70,000- 
80,000 tons of new tin annually, com- 


stocks of tin, and the deficit fell almost 
entirely on this country. This was re- 
flected in the decline in U. S. stocks of 
tin metal; smelting of tin concentrates 
in this country did not really get under 
way until the latter part of 1941. 


In accordance with allocations by the 
Combined Raw Materials Board, tin was 
allocated in the United Stataes (in the 
form of metal and in concentrates) from 
Bolivia, Belgian Congo, French Came- 
roons, China, and Mexico. Bolivian tin 
was shared with the British on about a 
50-50 basis until January, 1944, after 
which about three fourths of Bolivia’s 
production was allocated to the United 
States. 


At first, after loss of the Far Eastern 
tin smelters, United Nations supplies of 
tin metal depended on the output of 
smelters in the United Kingdom, which 
had an annual capacity of about 40,000 
tons metal, and small smelters in the 
Belgian Congo with an annual capacity 
of some 10,000 tons of metal. The loss 
of the Far Eastern smelters also pro- 
moted smelters in the U. K. to the first 
rank among probable objectives of enemy 
bombers. 


A proposal for the construction of a 
tin smelter in the U. S. was considered 
at a meeting called by the N.D.A.C. in 
June, 1940. A formal proposal to this 
effect was made towards the end of the 
year and a contract for the construction 
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EQuIPMENT 


of a smelter was awarded to the Billiton 
Company in the early part of February 
1941. The smelter was constructed and 
equipped by the Tin Processing Corpora- 
tion and financed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation. 

The smelter commenced operations in 
April, 1942, and has since shown the fol- 
lowing production of tin metal: 


20,727 tons 
30,619 tons 
1945 (7 months).......... 23,494 tons 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


Current demands for tin by civilian 
industries manufacturing such products 


_as automobiles, refrigerators, washing 


machines, electrical appliances, tin cans, 
radios, etc., are well in excess of sup- 
plies of tin freed by cutbacks in military 
programs. At the same time, the tin 
stockpile has been drawn down sharply, 
and no new supply sources are immedi- 
ately available as a result of the termi- 
nation of the war. 

To add to the problem, the reconstruc- 
tion needs of Europe must be met out of 
wartime supply sources. As a result, it 
is likely that U. S. imports of tin during 
the immediate post-war period will not 
be so great as they have been in war 
years. This condition is likely to con- 
tinue until the tin properties in the Far 
East are rehabilitated and supplies are 
once again flowing from those areas to 
consuming countries. 

The difficult problem of procuring min- 
ing machinery and equipment to be in- 
stalled in the Far East is complicated by 
the temporary lack of knowledge of the 
extent of destruction of the equipment 
which was in place at the outbreak of 
the war. It is possible that stocks of tin 
metal and concentrates may be found 
above ground in producing areas as well 
as in Japan, but it would be hazardous 
to plan reconversion policies on the basis 
of such a guess. The War Production 
Board is assisting in the procurement of 
mining machinery, both from existing 
equipment and from new machine pro- 
duction. 

At the same time, controls over the 
use of tin must be further tightened. 
And, since no substantial increase in tin 
imports can be expected from areas un- 
der the control of other nations, the U. S. 
is taking an active part in international 
discussions toward an agreement on dis- 
tribution of supplies of tin and metal 
concentrates from the Netherlands East 
Indies and Malaya. 
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WANT BUY 
FOR CASH 


4 USED or REBUILT 


PEA VINERS 


Immediate Delivery if Possible 


Telegraph: Box 4857 THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 
perenetecin. | - = Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Ventilators: Five 18” wind operated ball bear- 
ing; Cans: 4,375 5 gal. square with 603 opening; Cases: 3,757 
wirebound veneer for % gal. cans each. Charles G. Summers, 
Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—=3 Boutell Triumph Double Apple Peeling Units; 
2 practically new Food Machinery Improved Automatic Bean 
Snippers with storage hoppers; 6 Chisholm Ryder Bean Graders, 
drop 1, 2 and 3 sieve beans. Southern Packing Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Kyler made Boxer for 303’s. Practically 
new. Will sell at right price. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14 and 18 spout 
Fillers for juices; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic Label- 
ers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Bottle 
Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stainless Steel 
Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined Tanks up 
to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and shipped 
in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gallon 
Stainless Steel Kettles with stainless outer jacket, two-thirds 
jacketed tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete with 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safety 
valve. Can be shipped at once. Adv. 4583, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—375 Feet Conveyor, 15” wide with stands, 
curves; priced to sell. Adv. 4584, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINER 
WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 


Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato Washer; six (6) Crates. Also have Steam 
Hoist for sale. Make offer. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Rental of Canning Plant during off season, for 
packing food product. Must be equipped with Retorts, Label 
Machine, ete. Give details. Entire matter in confidence. Adv. 
4579, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Juices: Montmorency Cherry Juice, Red Cur- 
rant Juice, Red Raspberry Juice, Elderberry Juice. Frozen 
Elderberries, Peaches, Apricots, and Apples. Strawberry Puree 
for distillers’ use, and Blackberries packed in SO2. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Pepper Hulls in brine, both red and green, 
straight pack. Also Lima Beans in brine, or frozen. Tenser & 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 new 5-gallon, John Strange 
Liquid-Tight, Fiberboard Pails, together with Cellophane Bag 
Liner, Covers and Closing Machine. Can be used for freezing 
fruits or vegetables, also for dry storage. Hold 45 lbs. fruit. 
Stored in Los Angeles County. Adv. 4585, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man as partner to start a food 
processing line in a modern established tomato cannery. Desir- 
able location. Excellent building. Abundant water supply and 
sewage disposal. Also my own private R. R. siding. Adv. 4581, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Aggressive responsible man for Manager of 
large Pacific Coast frozen food canning plant. Exceptional 
opportunity, exceptional salary. Adv. 4586, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager. 25 years experience 
packing sea foods, fruits, and vegetables. With my present 
concern 12 years. Gulf Coast preferred. Best of references. 
Adv. 4577, The Canning Trade. 
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“Identity insurance’’ 
What's that? 


Your labeling adhesive is your only 
insurance that your product will remain 
identified. A can or jar without a label looks 
like any other can or jar; only the label 
makes it known as yours. 


KF OR insurance against loss of identity 
for your product, use Dewalco and Gold Seal 
Adhesives. They are your best identification 
insurance. — Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company. 


STOCKED BY 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


ARE YOU 


ABOUT YOUR SALT? 


@ Are you using the right answers based on your in- 
grade, the right grain, the dividual requirements. 
right amount of salt? Absolutely no obligation, 
Does it meet your needs of course. Simply write 
100%? If you’re not sure, the Director, Technical 
we'll gladly give you the Service Dept. DY-9. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A CATCH QUESTION 


A bystander at a charity bazaar listened while a charming 
young lady tried to interest a difficult young man in some 
various articles for sale in her booth: 

“Would you like to buy a cigarette case?” she asked. 

“TI don’t smoke,” he said. 

“Perhaps you would like this writing pad?” 

“TI never write letters,” he said. 

“Could I interest you in this delicious chocolate?” 

“T never eat candy,” he answered. 

The bystander was determined that the young lady should 
make a sale, so he slipped a cake of soap into her hand murmur- 
ing, “See what he has to say now!” 


TERRIBLE! 


“The army must be a terrible place,” said Aunt Samanthy, 
looking up from the evening paper. 

“What makes you think so, Samanthy?” asked her dutiful 
spouse. 

“Why, jest think what it must be where beds is bunk and 
meals is a mess.” 


A SCRAP OF INFORMATION 


Howard: “How did you ever come to marry your wife?” 
Barnard: “Well, we started out to be friends, but we 
changed our minds.” 


MAKING IT HOT 


Tillie: “But, mother, I can’t marry him. He’s an atheist, 
and doesn’t believe there is a hell.” 

Mother: “Go ahead and marry him, and between us we'll 
convince him he’s wrong.” 


SETTLED 


Two fussy traveling salesladies were riding in opposite seats 
in the train. One thought the car was too hot, the other said 
it was too cold. 

Just then a dusky porter came through. 

“Porter,” commanded the first lady, “I wish you’d open that 
window. I’m nearly smothered.” 

“Don’t you do it!” snapped the other. “If you do I’ll freeze 
to death.” 

The porter scratched his head. 

“What you ’spose Ah should do in a case lahk dat?” he asked 
a portly-looking traveling man, about two seats to the rear, 
trying to enjoy a little reading. 

“Open it a while and freeze one; then shut it and smother 
the other.” 

Mrs. Gossip: “Oh, Doctor, I feel so ill!” 

Doctor: “Your temperature is normal. Your pulse is exact.” 

Mrs. Gossip: “Well, Doctor, is my tongue coated?” 

Doctor: “No, madam, one never finds moss on a race track.” 


Enraged Husband: “It was a sin to pay twenty dollars for 


that hat.” 
His Wife: ‘Well, the sin is on my own head, not yours.” 


Little: ‘How can I get rid of a miss in my car?” 
Joe: “Insult her and she’ll get out of her own accord.” 
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VOLUME PRODUCTION 
jo CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Especially designed for canners that run their can 
lines at a high speed ... will process 200 cans per 
minute without denting or jaming cans. Shell diame- 
ter 60 inches. The extra large water capacity 
prevents change in temperature while processing. 
Write for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY | 


INCORPORATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, e'c. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS : 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ii 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis.’ 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ARTISTIC 


THE CANNING TRADE - October 22, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K: 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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GORDON STERNKE 
Sales, Central States 


BERT M. WILSON 
Sales, Western States 


es... the Rogers men shown 
here are salesmen. But they are far more. They are, in fact, seed 
technicians and customer service men. 


Each is thoroughly experienced in the practical phase of 
seed breeding, selection and production. Each spent considerable 
Pp WALLY NORTON time in the production branch of the business before going on 
Sales, Central West 

the road. Even today, they spend about two months out of every 
year in one or more of the Rogers plants. 


These men serve seed buyers . . . as well as 
sell to them. They study a customer's needs 
and recommend specific varieties. In some 
cases, they work with Rogers plant breeders 
in developing new strains to fit certain spe- 
cific requirements. Through any one of these 
men, you may draw on the entire “Rogers 
Pool of Experience.”’ You are invited to do so. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


HARVEY MAUTH 
Corn Breeder and 
Sales in Central States 


HUGH DORR 
Sales, Eastern States 


Peas 


Seane 


Sweet Corn 


GEORGE M. SAWIN 
Corn Production Man- 
ager and Minnesota- 

Iowa Sales 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS SERVE THE NATION x 
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